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the master of the true grotesque. It is 
because the dreadfulness of the universe; 
around him weighs upon his heart, that 
his work is wild ; and, therefore, through 
the whole of it we shall find the evidence 
of deep insight into nature. His beasts and 
birds, however monstrous, will have pro- 
found relations with the true. He may be 
an ignorant man, and little acquainted with 
tbe laws of nature; but he never saw a 
serpent cross his path, nor a bird flit across 
the sky, nor a lizard bask upon a. stone, 
without learning so much of the sublimity 
and inner nature of each, as will not suffer 
him thenceforth to conceive them coldly. 
He may not be able to. carve plumes or 
scales well; but his creatures will bite 
and fly, for all. that. The ignoble work- 
man is the very reverse of all this. He 
never felt, never looked at Nature ; and if 
he endeavored to imitate the work of the 
other, all his touches will be made at ran- 
dom, and all his extravagances will be 
ineffective ; he may knit brows, and twtst 
lips, and lengthen beaks, and sharpen teeth, 
but it will all be in vain. He may make 
his creature disgusting, but never fearful. 
There is, however, often another cause of 
difference than this. The true grotesque 
being the expression of the repose or play 
of a serious mind, there is a false grotesque 
opposed to it, which is the result of the 
fall exertion, of a frivolous one. There is 
much grotesque which is wrought out 
with exquisite care and pains; and so 
much labor given to it, as if it were of the 
noblest subject; so that the workman is 
evidently no longer apathetic, and has no 
excuse for unconnected ness of thought, or 
sudden unreasonable fear. If he awakens 
horror now, it ought to be in some truly 
sublime form. His strength is in his work : 
and he must not give way to sadden hu- 
mor, and fits of erratic fancy. If he does 
so, it must be because his mind is natm-ally 
frivolous, or is for the time degraded into 
the deliberate pursuit of frivolity. And 
herein lies the real distinction between the 
base grotesque of Raphael and the Renais- 
sance, above alluded to, and the true 
Gothic grotesque. These grotesques or 
arabesques of the "Vatican, and other such 
work, which have become the patterns of 
ornamentation in modern times, are the 
fruit of great minds degraded to base ob- 
■ jects. The care, skill, and science, applied 
to the distribution of the leaves, and the 
drawing of the figures, are intense, admi- 
rable, and accurate; therefore, they ought 
to have produced a grand and serious 
work, not a tissue of nonsense. If we can 
draw the human head perfectly, and are 
masters of its expression and its beauty, 
we have ho business to cut it off and hang 
it up by the hair at the end of a garland. 
If we can draw the human body, in the 
perfection of its grace and movement, we 
have no business to take away its limbs, 
and terminate it with a bunch of leaves. 
Or rather our doing so will imply that 
there is something wrong with us ; that if 
we can consent to use our best powers for 
such base and vain trifling, there must be 
something wanting in the powers them- 
selves ; and that, however skillful we may 
be, or however learned, we are wanting 
both in the earnestness which can appre- 
hend a noble truth, and in the thoughtful- 
ness that can feel a noble fear. No Divine 
terror will ever be found in the work of I 



the man who wastes a colossal strength in 
elaborating toys ; for the first lesson which 
that terror is sent to teach us, is the value 
of the human soul, and the shortness of 

mortal time. 



ON DBAWING ANIMALS IN MOTION. 

HORSES WALKING AND TROTTING. 
{From the Illustrated London News.) 
Sir, — Having received applications for further 
information respecting the mode of drawing 
horses in motion, I venture to ask you to grant 
me once more and finally a small space for com- 
ment on this subject. 

It must be borne in mind that before we can 
succeed in representing Nature in motion, we 
must be able to depict her accurately "at rest; 
and, as a means of attaining this proficiency, 1 
recommended in my letter of the 8th ult., a me- 
chanical wire frame to assist the calculations of 
the eye. As the student becomea more skillful, 
the gauge of the wire meshes might be gradually 
enlarged, until this aid might be nearly alto- 
gether dispensed with. A sensible habit of 
mechanical accuracy is a preliminary to the at- 
tainment of mental precision. We do not find 
that the man writes crookedly, because the boy 
is taught to form "round text" and li small 
hand" by the guide of "double lines." The 
rules of perspective should of course be mas- 
tered, but the adoption of these rules to practice, 
in a great degree, depend upon the cultivation 
of the mind and eye. The data from which we 
start in drawing perspectively may be erroneous, 
unless their accuracy is determined . by a power 
of truthful observation, so rare in its existence 
and expression, that we may well be surprised 
at ever finding anything drawn in the perspec- 
tive of Nature. Even when the art of true per- 
spective drawing is acquired, the skill to put it 
in motion and give it vitality, must be the re- 
sult of inborn genius. We may master all rules, 
and yet produce nothing worth possessing. 

But the question to be answered now is — 
How does the horse walk and trot, and how 
should these movements be represented by the 
artist ? Trotting is merely accelerated walking 
— the principle of both paces is the same — the 
fore foot is moved to make room for the hind 
one on the same side. It has been asked, does 
the horse exercise his motive power laterally or 
diagonally? The answer to this question has 
been left by Mr. Youatt, in his valuable work 
on the " Horse," in tbe same unsatisfactory 
state in which he found it. The real fact ap. 
pears to be, that the horse's motion in thes» 
paces is the result of a compound of the lateral 
and diagonal impulses ; no two of his legs move 
simultaneously at the same angle; one foot 
precedes another in such a manner that in a 
succession of instants two feet on the same side 
are alternately on and off the ground together, 
but not for the same duration of time. The 
same effect is produced diagonally at corres- 
ponding intervals. We may here observe, that 
in all the horse's paces the hind feet are moved 
first ; in them principally resides the propelling 
power. 

This variety of movement prevents the work- 
ing and fatiguing of the same muscles per- 
petually at the same moment : it is in reality 
the secret of the horse's grace and power of 
action. The artist, therefore, need not be 
limited to representing any one particular 
aspect of walking and trotting; he may seize 
and depict that feature of movement which 
best pleases his fancy and suits his skill, pro- 
vided it be natural. 

The horse is not a machine; he exercises a 
volition over each limb separately, or unitedly; 
and this power of will may be shown in an 
endless variety of action, according to his mood 
or the state of circumstances in which he is 
placed. 



We all know the conventional mode of repre- 
senting horses walking and trotting; two iegs 
placed diagonally are squared up in the air, 
while the other two are fixed on the ground. 
We need no ghost to tell us' that the animal 
does not raise a foot on one side of his body 
until the corresponding foot on the other side 
is securely established on_tbe ground. Ought 
we, therefore, to stereotype this fact? Cer- 
tainly not, if we wish to convey the idea of 
speed. In fast trotting, the eye cannot clearly 
discern the horse's feet touching the ground at 
right angles with the line of vision; who 
would then venture to paint Nature more dis- 
tinctly than she represents herself? The most 
permanent impression made on the eye, is that 
of four legs moving in the air. Why, then, 
should we hesitate to represent that which is 
the most palpable aspect of tbe horse's pace ? 
We must also avoid lifting the horse's legs too 
high and too forward. 

Perhaps the following suggestion may sup- 
ply a rule for the required action : — 

At the point for the horse's body where the 
fore-leg joins the chest — I am speaking barba- 
rously, without the slightest regard to anatomi- 
cal nomenclature — form a right angle' by draw- 
ing a horizontal line (a) parallel with the 
ground, and in the direction in which the ani- 
mal moves forward, and another line (b) per- 
pendicularly to thej ground. While the leg is 
standing straight the toe projects beyond the 
knee ; but when the knee is raised to its high- 
est point, it projects beyond the toe, and the 
toe gradually recovers its prominence just be- 
fore the foot touches the ground. It is, there- 
fore, erroneous drawing to represent the foot in 
advance of the knee when the latter is raised 
to its full height. It is true that some horses, 
trained like actors in circuses, and hautes 
ecoleSi may be taught to jerk out their toes in 
an affected attitude ; we must, however, be 
understood not to speak of these boarding-school 
acrobats, but of animals who want to do their 
work without having any time to spare or 
strength to waste in fanciful tricks and antics. 
How high ought the knee to be lifted ? Mea- 
sured by the horizontal line {a) it ought not to 
form a more acute angle than 40 to 45 degrees 
in walking, or 20 to 25 degrees in trotting. The 
average angles are, of course, much more obtuse 
than these, being about 40 to 45 degrees in 
trotting, and 45 to 55 in walking. The horse 
that wishes to display himself at more difficult 
angles is too energetic and wasteful for me, 
and he may find somebody else to choose him 
for a long day's work. 

In a silversmith's window in Cornhill, might 
have been seen, very recently, a silver model of 
a horse in the presumed attitude of trotting at 
full speed, I suppose there is a slow demand 
for this kind of art-work, for the specimen was 
in that window many years, but within the last 
few days it has been withdrawn, doubtless to 
make room for more profitable merchandise. 
This "article" is among my earliest recollec- 
tions, and it must have been studied by many 
delineators of horses to the^ detriment of the 
aitist. The model is sufficiently well done to be 
a mischievous example, and it exhibits strik- 
ingly the fault above mentioned. The foot of 
the off fore-leg is so extravagantly projected, 
that it looks as if it were groping for a foot- 
stool, or making a vain endeavor to shake hands 
with somebody. 

An attempt has been made to distinguish the 
movements of the camel from those of the 
horse, and it has been asserted that tho action 
of the camel is entirely lateral — that is to say, 
that he moves his legs first on one side and 
then on the other. I believe that this impres- 
sion is a popular error, and that the camel's 
movements are compound, like those of the 
horse; but the camel being more ungainly, de- 
liberate, and less nimble, the lateral aspect of 
bis action is more apparent to the eye of the 
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observer, and is naturally and unthinkingly con- 
sidered to be this animal's speciality. Making 
due allowance for differences of structure and 
habits, I think we may safely assert that all 
quadrupeds move in the same manner or in 
accordance with the same principles. 

t cannot conclude this chapter on the horse 
without some reference to the goodness of his 
nature, and the kindness he deserves. He has 
been unaccountably and disparagingly com- 
pared with the dog, and considered to feel little 
attachment to his master. The comparison is 
irrelevant. We might as well complain that 
the mountain stream does not possess the same 
properties as the grass which grows on its bor- 
ders. If, however, the horse can be easily 
weaned from a master, where can we find a 
creature more faithful to his work — more cou- 
rageous in the execution of his duty? Labor 
rather than the person who directs it is the 
object of his fidelity. As man rises in noble- 
ness of character, we may hope that animals 
will rise proportionally in the scale of intelli- 
gence and disposition. Because they are at 
our mercy, we ought to be more earnest in treat- 
ing them mercifully. We may be sure that 
humanity to animals is not among the least of 
those virtues with which Man is endowed by 
the Supreme Being. 

I remain, &c, 

Newton Crosland. 

Hyde - Vale, JBlackkeath. 



ON THE APPRECIATION OF TETJTH IN AET. 

The simple abstract idea of Truth is what 
all men in all ages have felt in the same way - 
but they have described in different ways their 
mode of apprehending her, by expressing in one 
word — the vame whereby they distinguish her 
— that leading feature, among the various mani- 
festations of her qualities, which they compre- 
hended the most readily because it was the one 
most in harmony with the tone of their own 
minds. 

This diversity in the definitions of truth 
among the languages of ancient nations, illus- 
trates in a very curious manner the distinction 
they drew between the subjective* view of this 
quality, — truth per se, as the thing producing 
an impression upon you, — which is felt by all 
alike ; and the objectiveview, — truth considered 
according to the particular impression it has 
produced upon you, — which is different in every 
age, in every nation,— perhaps presenting shades 
of difference in every man. But all those dif- 
ferences are merely shades of the same original 
hue, brightened or deepened by the reflection of 
each man's own intellectual individuality. 

The Hebrew patriarch of that primeval age 
when man sought rather to embody in language 
the moral convictions of his inward spirit, than 
to analyze the functions of his intellect, ex- 
pressed his sublime conception of truth in. the 
name he gave her, emeth, "what is self-sus- 
taining." How comprehensive, how profound, 
is this simple idea! what a world of profitable 
meditation it is able to supply ! Although we 
are limited, by our theme, -to the truth of Art, 
the definition will be practically useful in its 
place. It is an essential quality of truth to be 
self-sustaining, and a school of Art founded on 
essential and intellectual truth requires no com- 
mendation from another source to sustain it. 

The keen and observant Greek, whose turn 
of mind led rather to discriminate the outward 
properties than to discern the spiritual essence 
of things, called his conception of truth ale- 
thia, " what does not escape notice." Here 
again is a very useful definition, and fraught 
with meaning which we shall have occasion to 
apply. Truth, in a general sense, cannot escape 
the notice of the observant- but only does so 
in the particular case of those whose familiar 
acquaintance with the false has overlaid the 
intuitive power of receiving her. And when 



she escapes these, the fault is not in her, but 

in them. 

The ancient Egyptian, earnest, philosophical, 
but superstitious, united in these two modes of 
apprehending truth, the subjective and the ob- 
jective, in his definitions. His idea of truth 
was dual, and he moreover divinised it. The 
first goddess of truth, Ma, is much the same 
adicai idea as Em — eth, the self-sustaining 
truth. The other goddess of truth, Tme, was 
the separation or distinction of her qualities, 
the discriminative judgment of her. 

By this time the reader is beginning to won- 
der what the Hebrews, Greeks, and Egyptians, 
can have to do with the heading of this chap- 
; what connection thero can exist between 
these metaphysical notions, and so matter-of- 
fact a class of truths as the visible and tangible 
phenomena of outward nature which they be- 
lieve it is the painter's business to reproduce. 
She must fancy I have taken as long a start 
from my aim, as Vlntime, in Racine's "Plai- 
deurs," when, as counsel for the defendant, in 
the case of a dog who had stolen a fowl, he 
began the end of his oration with 

"Avant done 
La naissance du monde et aa creation, 
Le monde, l'uoivers, touts la nature entiere 
Etait ensevelie au fond de la raatiere. 
Les Siemens, le feu, Pair, et la terre, et l'eau, 
Enfonces, entasses, ne-faisaieot qu'un monceau, 
Use confusion," &c, 4c. 

In the middle of which the judge slipped off 
his chair — fast asleep. 

In order not to be the cause of a similar ca- 
tastrophe, I will now come to the point. We 
were not quite so far from it as we thought. 

A lady whom I once visited, and whose uncle 
bad a collection of paintings by the most 
esteemed old masters, made a confession to me, 
in the course of conversation apropos of these 
pictures, which led me to think a great deal. 
As we canvassed the relative merits of the 
works which decorated the walls all round us, 
she owned with deep and sincere regret, that, 
although she was very fond of paintings, she 
felt incapable of admiring these as she knew 
she ought, considering the high value set upon 
them by others, and the pleasure which those 
who were admitted to be sound judges of Art 
derived from their contemplation. She frankly 
acknowledged that some of the works which 
they most admired, so far from being pleasing 
to her, were positively repulsive. In the public 
exhibitions, likewise, to which she generally 
looked forward as her chief pleasure in visiting 
town, she had to undergo the same uncomfort- 
able conflict between the earnest wish to be 
pleased, and the uncertainty. of her own judg- 
ment as to whether she were right or wrong; 
when her feeling led her to approve; for she 
constantly saw people in raptures before works 
in which she could find nothing at all to like, 
and this made her appear distressingly singular ; 
while, on the other hand, she was often attracted 
by what no one else cared to look at, and then 
was laughed or wondered at for her bad taste. 

She had, however, good sense enough to per- 
ceive that much of this unintelligible admira- 
tion, in others, was a mere outward show of 
enthusiasm called forth by certain superficial 
and conventional qualities, which some super- 
ficial and conventional people have agreed to 
admire, because others like them have done so 
before them; and why be at the trouble of think- 
ing or feeling for oneself, when it is so much 
easier, to follow the safe sheep-walk of fashioi 
able self delusion ? 

She had also tact enough to perceive that 
many of those who, like herself, differed openly 
from the elegant flock, were as eccentric in their 
taste as the other was frivolous; and that, per- 
haps, a certain love of singularity — a certain 
desire to obtain credit for an exclusive and mys- 
terious' standard of connoisseurship, and for a 



perfect independence of other people's opinions 
in the formation of their own — might have more 
or less part in calling forth these energetic dis- 
sentients from the fiat of the majority. 

But she had, with all this, modesty enough to 
feel convinced that these were rather exceptional 
cases ; and that, in general, when she found 
herself admiring what the judgment of others 
condemned, or looking with indifference on 
works in which others had discovered admirable 
qualities, to her mystery, this moat arise from 
some very great deficiency in herself. If she 
could only clearly understand what constituted 
excellence in Art, and how to discover and ap- 
preciate it, she would be able to gratify her taste 
for Arc, without fear of others, or mistrust of 
self. She would no longer shrink from the idea 
of being laughed at, for either singularity or 
bad taste. She would have a ground of reli- 
ance on herself, which would open to her a 
double source of pleasure. Firstly, the pleasure 
arising from the contemplation of Art itself, in . 
which, hitherto, her enjoyment had been marred 
by the sense of her own ignorance, and her de- 
pendence on others more ignorant than herself. 
And, secondly, the pleasure arising from a con- 
scious freedom of judgment, based on a solid 
foundation of knowledge, which would .place 
her far above feeling mortified by the idle cen- 
sure of others. And so, as I was an artist, and 
ought to know, she begged me to teach her, if 
this were possible, how to understand wortts^ of 
Art ; and to assist her judgment in discerning 
what are the essential qualities which consti- 
tute the differeuce between a good picture and 
a bad one. 

There can be no doubt that many women, of 
good education (in the ordinary sense of that 
word), and endued with superior natural taste, 
and an innate love of Art, have often found 
themselves perplexed as this lady was, There 
can be no doubt, that for want of a fixed stan- 
dard of excellence, to which they may refer 
their impressions, and thus he qualified to form 
a correct judgment and for want of practical 
examples to teach them how to guide and re- 
gulate it,, many persons, abundantly gifted by 
nature with the essentials of a fine feeling for 
Art, forfeit that pure and elevated enjoyment 
which springs from the power of understanding 
and appreciating merit in others, '■■.'.. 

But the direct loss of so noble a, source, of 
pleasure to the individual, is nothing in com- 
parison to the indirect loss to society, occasioned 
by the vitiated, artificial, conventional, or cal- 
lous taste, engendered among the higher and 
better educated classes of the. community, for 
want of a definite principle of sound artistic 
appreciation. 

To these, the professional artist looks up for 
two things j the life of his Art, and his own 
living. He lives on the remuneration of his 
labor ; but his Art can only live by a just and 
intelligent appreciation, on the part of others, 
of what is good, beautiful, and true, in hiscon- 
ceptions. Withhold this * * * If it be 
withheld unfairly, his spirit can rise superior to 
man's injustice, andv conquer; but if it be with- 
held from indifference, the indifference of a false, 
conventional standard of knowledge, a thous- 
andfold worse than ignfirance, then there is no 
further hope, either for ihe artist or his arc., He 
must go on painting, to live; but he paints 
down to that standard. His practice then be- 
comes, in turn, a precedent to support the vices 
of judgment that wrought its degradation ; and 
in this way Art dies. 

Art cannot live without the encouragement 
of sympathy, — the sympathy of feeling, guided 
by knowledge. So long as a man feels that his 
brother-men are capable of entering -into the 
spirit of his creations, — that his endeavors after 
a more exalted intellectual standard will, be 
seconded by a generous and living appreciation 
of his efforts, a new energy is given him, to 
soar beyond the reach of his former self. 



